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THEN AND NOW.—JOHN HUSS BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 


Four hundred and thirty-two years have passed over 
this earth, since the scene depicted in our engraving 
took place. The great dawn of the Reformation had 
broken. Our venerable Wickliffe had lived and died, 
pursued by the howlings of the wolves of priesteraft, 
but untouched by their fangs. John mama the noble 
Bohemian, had imbibed the spirit of the British Re- 
former, from his translation of the Bible. The church 
under John XXITI, sunk in the vilest immorality, began 
to be alarmed at the daring doctrines of the Professor 
of Prague, and summoned him to the Council of Con- 
stance. His progress thither was like the triumph of 
a conqueror rather than that of a man arraigned for 
heresy and contempt of Holy Mother Church. He 
went protected by the safe conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismuad, In the ancient city of art and commerce, 
Nuremberg, he defended his doctrines against the advo- 
cates of the old superstitions amid enthusiastic applause 
from the saaltivede, The people followed his steps as 
he pursued his journey through the country as those of 
a second saviour, 

He arrived in Constance, and the scene was changed, 
That ancient and ever-ready cry of the crafty, of the 
Guild of Ghostly Shepherds, of the lovers of fat sheep 
and heavy fleeces, was gone forth.—‘‘Txe CuurcH 18 
In DancEeR!” True, the cry betrayed what church it 
was—for Onrist’s CaurcH Is NEVER IN Danogr, He 
himself has declared that it is founded on a rock, and 
that the gates of hell itself shall not prevail against it. 
But the Church of the Ghostly Shepherds, of the Hire- 
lings, always has been and always will be in danger, 


till it ultimately fall, and the true and universal church 


be left standing alone. The Church was in danger— 
but what church? The church of state-craft—the only 
church which can be in danger, That was a great 
and manifest truth, and its erafty ones instinctively 
knew it. Therefore—when the Man of the People— 
the Man who read and expounded the Bible, 
the Man who, like Moses desoending from the Mount of 
God, had made his face bright as a sun, by gazing on 
the immortal splendour—when this man cast his light 
on the dark places of Roman licentiousness—the owls 
and the bats shrieked, the serpents and the scorpions 
writhed and hissed, all the creatures of carrion and cor- 
ruption ran together and one fire and poison. The Man 
of Truth offered Truth and Knowledge for nothing, and 
all those who had grown fat on the sale of lies—came 
round him, and gnashed their teeth, and howled him 
down. * 

There stands the noble man and martyr! He will 
defend the truths of God against the selfish lies of men, 
but the Pope and Cardinals and Priests will not hear 
him. When he speaks of the eternal dominion of Truth, 
Liberty, and Knowledge, they stamp, and groan, and 
bellow; when he charges them with their beastliness, 
their crimes and oppressions, they laugh uproariously, 

There stands the undaunted man, and reminds the 
Emperor of his safe-conduct, and the craven Emperor, 
blushes and stammers out, that he can give no real pro- 
tection to a Heretic. The power of civil government 
sinks before the baleful breath of Priesteraft. The armed 
monarch, the victorious Sigismund quails before a 
mitred monk. He stands, monarch 4s he is, branded as a 
traitor before his country and his age. And John Huss 
goes to the dungeoh, and to the fire, with a paper cap, 
and three capering devils on his head! But what said 
he brave martyr at the stake? ‘To-day you roast a 


goose, but in another century will come a swan that 
you will not beuble to slay.’ And true to his time, 
Luther came. 

And what said the martyr’s staunch friend, the noble 
Chlum? ‘Be comforted, brave teacher, for truth is of 
more value than life !’’ 

In the four hundred yee that have rolled over the 
world since that remarkable bonfire blazed forth in Con 
stance, and the paper cap and its three capering devils 
flared high into the air,* how many martyrs and how 
many triumphs have Truth, Liberty, and Knowledge 
had in it? We have made great marches into unknown 
regions, effected huge inroads into the strongholds of 
craft and despotism; have seen many a beautiful ani 
wonderful thing brought forth by science and converted 
into the ordinary possession of the ordinary multitude, 
The clown ruminates over his spade on government and 
the foundations of law and justice; the workman reads; 


the workman preaches; the workman harangues his fel-. 


lows and his rulers; the workman is become poet, phi- 
losopher, statesman, and the fearless denouncer of pre- 
late and of priest. Even in his rags and his misery—if he 
have Won oe else, he has won thatthe enfranchise- 
ment of his mind ; ifhe have not yet achieved his politi- 
cal freedom, and is therefore gregarious in squalid tené: 
ménts, and ragged and lean with hungry labour, he is 
free from the empire of the stake and faggot—and 
nigher to a still greater freedom than he dreams, 

ut amid all this advance one thing remains un 
changed, unprogressive, and that is—Priestcraft. True 
its dragon wings are clipt, its talons are cut close,—but 
its maw is capacious as ever—and its nature and cha 
racteristics are the same—they are immutable. At this 
moment what is the spectacle exhibited by the State 
Church ? for it matters not whether such a machine be 
Roman or ican—it is all one, Is is the old story 
new fangled. Dr, Hampden and the Church in danger! 
We have one man accused of liberal opinions, aiid yet 
himself half ashamed of them; and all the other mob of 


paid priests crying—‘‘Away with him, for he is not fit 


to live—in a bishop’s palace.” 

The well-paid, well-fed clergy of the English State 
Church are zealously labouring to undo what. Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and Luther and Melancthon, thought 
it high time to do three and four hundred of years ago. 


The old leaven of Popery left in the English Church by | 


its royal reformers has worked as it was sute to do, and 


Popery under the black-gown..of Edward Pusey has 
once more raised its head, and stretched forth its long | 


Sayers towards the titles and rich glebes of England, 


he exhibitions of priestly greed, ambition, envy, | 
jealousy, bluster, haughty menace and mean retraction, ‘| 


which have just passed before our eyes, are most un 
seemly. They ate a scandal to the age and the nation. 
They are an opprobrium to the English people who have 
80 long suffered the opportunit 
them to remain. The cure for them is simple and palp- 


able—take away the bone of contention. We complain — 


that these men bring religion into contempt by their 


brawls; that they desecrate the temple of Christianity | 
bone out of the | 
hungry dogs will follow it. No priests will | 

uatrel about nothing. Take away the filthy lucre and © 
the filthy animals will trot away in silence. But-you. | 
have cotiferred on those men the monstrous property of | 


by their selfish wranglitigs. C ti 
temple and the wn dogs wilt foll 


Ten Mitiions a Yuar. You have planted “ the root of 
all evil,’’ and 


you look for Christian humility and disinterested virtues. 


It is in yain that millions of Dissenters flourishing on | 
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their own resources, have demonstrated that Christianity 
has an innate vitality. Ten MrEx1ons a Year—and the 
solid property, the tithés, the fertile acres, the noble 
lordships, the proud palaces, out of which this princely 
income springs, and in which it is spent, are enough to 
ruin the most orthodox church, to corrupt the purest 
clergy, to destroy the most fervent zeal that ever existed. 
Ten Mintions a YEAR—and we do not speak of a 
gorgeous fable but of a monstrous fact. The clergy 
themselves have returned their tithes alone in order to 
commutation, at six millions. Ten Mriturons a Year, 





we repeat it, would utterly ruin, effeminate, feed up into 
lethargic fat, and drive to an ignominious fate the finest 
church in the universe—while better employed—it | 
would, in EIGHTY YEARS, DISCHARGE THE WHOLE NA- | 
MONAL DEBT, and leave the magnificent principal “‘ with | 
all its lands and towers,” to do great and magnificent 
works for the public relief, solace and enlightenment 
of a great and magnificent people. 

This, surely, is a significant hint, and well worth 
taking. In this case it would be the highest wisdom, 
where so much scandalous noise is created by too much 
fullness of living, to ‘‘ make a solitude and call it peace.” 
Whileso many thousands in this country want the com- 
monest elements of instruetion—while it has been shown 





that there are vast numbers of children that never heard | 
of Christ, of a future life, or scarcely of God; while | 
such teris of thousands starve for want of work, or for | 
want of its due wages; while commerce fails, and} 
foreign nations beat down our manufacturers with cheap 
competition; while misery and sensualism stalk through | 
our cities hand inhand ; while famished men, and women 
and children, haggard and livid with want, are beginning 
to mutter together of the lost rights of nature, and of re- 


Yolution—it is time to apply the wealth which was 
0 


given for the poor to the poor; for the spread of knowledge 
to that end ; for ghostly comfort tothe convincement of 
the people that religion, charity, Christ and God are not 
names and mockeries, but eternal and most comfortable 
things. The great machinery of State Religion has failed! 
Ithas produced, instead of knowledge, virtue and happi- 
ness only vile wrangling, and a godless lottery of great 
prizes. We have TEN MILLIONS A YEAR, appropriated 
tothat which the Dissenters demonstrate grows better of 
itself,—we have a paid and wrangling priesthood—and 
apeople unfed, uninstructed, and unhappy. If we are 
worthy of the name which Milton, Hampden, and Sidney 
bore, or of the country which God has given us, we shail 
not be long ere wecall to mind what it is for which the 
martyrs and the patriots have lived and died—we shall 
tvenge religion of its insults, and the people of its 
Wrongs. 


ae ene 


NEW YEAR VERSES. 
By Goopwrn BARMBr. 


Oh Death, thou door of life, thou shadowy porch 
Of new existence! once again thy portals 
Open, and once again thy flickering torch 
Guidest to the immortals. 
The insect hours beneath thy chilly breath 
Droop their gay wings, and close their tiny plumes; 
e days are hea up in thy nightsomie glooms; 
The ghosts of years troop unto thee, O Death ! 
waves the mournful, melancholy willow 
Over the stream of Time’s last sunken billow ; 
But ripple follows ripple, wave on wave, 
And torn’s young eyes from out the orient glow 





When night’s cowl darkest glooms upon its brow ; 
While spectral shades, sink into the deep grave, 
Shimmering and melting like thin flakes of snow, 
On the dark waters where the eddies rave— 
Though all the buds of earth rise up to blow. 


Dim porch of Time! amid God’s shadowy wood, 
Pillared with moonstone, indistinct and thin, 

And branched around with a cloud-woven screen, 
Slim as a mist-bower morning’s sky within, 
Impalpable as void, thou long hast stood ; 

While through thee bards have rather felt than seen, 
As over thee a web-winged Instant hung 

Bat-like and weird thy filmy mists among— 

A fading shade! A spectre like a wind ! 

Failing in ebbing gust, and like a lung 

Drawn inward, by a respiration blind 

As though a fainting breezy look was flung 

By that vague Ghost of the Old Year behind—~ 
While by it passed, as two thoughts in the mind 
Flit by each other; a bright spirit fair, 

Like a fresh breath of odorous sun-filled air, 

With hastening eyes, and front-blown tresses bright ; 
And with a gush of music rising higher, 

And softly floating nigher and yet nigher, 

The soul of the New Year arose in light. 


Through its fond eyes so sweet in its bright hair, 

I see the larches tassels waving fair, 
The old oak sprouts of green, the pines red births, 
The sycamores rich gummy growths so pale— 
Its pulse has quickened all things of the earth’s, 
Made dew from snow and soft rain from the hail. 
Through its fond eyes I see the bell of the vale 
A bud and then a bloom, within that dell, 
Where in that nutty copse I hear the tale 
The blackbird yet shall pipe in mellow swell. 
The pink buds of the briar I smell them biow : 
I see the spotted cowslips gild the croft ; 
I hear the lark singing from heaven aloft; 
The very bee-flower blooms, and bending low 
I strive to catch the insect form, and lo! 
A blossom lovely in my hand doth glow; 
I see the dark moss greened upon the eaves; 
I find the violet hid amid its leaves; 
I scent the grasses in the new-mown hay ; 

I bind the golden sheaves ; 

My fancy rushes weaves, 
Even as I sit and think on New Year’s day. 


I sit alone, far, far from thee 0 World! 
Thou tyrant and thou slave! thou base deceiver 
From nature and her ways, whose lip is curled 
Even at thy mother’s bosom! thou bereaver ! 
Both false and foul, of all pure sweets of life! 
I sit alone, even at thy midst, in strife 
With thee and thine. I would I were a bird 
To fly away far insome copse of nut, 
And there amid the dim still evening shut, 
Where naught but God, and some fond traveller heard, 
To pipe a mournful ditty, 
Such as might move to pity 
Of thee and thine, all whom thy woe had stirred. 


Such song may sound, if not by me be sung— 
God never yet hath lacked the thrushes tongue ; 
Yet while I sit alone on this New Year, 

Like Crusoe notching at my tree of woe, 

My thoughts like his, in this my isle so drear 
Must back into my own lone bosom flow— 
Reflect on time misspent, on time forgot, 

On moments lost and hours I yet must gain, 
And while I bless the white days of the lot, 
Reckon the long years I have spent in vain ; 
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So many acres have I left untilled 

Of that fair glebe my father to me gave ; 

So many waggons have remained unfilled 

Though ripe brown corn in many a field doth wave : 

- So many vain words have I falsely spoken ; 

So many vows of goodness have been broken ; 

So many prayers unsaid and hymns unsung ; 

So many restless Sabbaths of my folly ; 

So many falterings of the priestly tongue ; 

So mahy thorns in my un-berried holly ; 

So many thoughts to man, and earth’s poor sod ; 
So few to heaven and God? 

Bad as the world is! Black as is its shame! 
Yet am not I to blame? 

Judge not, O Man! but to thyself be true, 

And the world’s judgment shall be read in you. 


Hail Hope ! I love thy neighbourly abode, 

And aye will journey thy frequented road, 

For all glad thoughts are warbled from thy tongue, 
Thou New Year’s Ode! 

Thou art for ever, ever, ever sung, 

Even by the way-worn and the grey-beard young; 

If I inspired by thee this New Year’s Day 

Have seen young white lambs in the pastures play— 
Have seen the spring-tide flowers— 

The bramble bloom, the daisies golden eye, 

The silvery lady-smock and crow-foot gay, 

The purple cuckoo buds and hare-bells shy, 

The bright red pimpernel, and snowy may ; 
Have seen the spring-tide-bowers— 

The ripening briar-hip and the ashes’ keys, 

The proud oak’s acorns, and the fir’s brown cones, 

The willow leaves blithe dancing in the breeze ;— 

And heard the woodlands sweet with chirping tones 

From song-birds’ throats in a rich concert given 
As poet praise to heaven! 

If I inspired by thee have seen these bowers— 
Have scented these fair flowers— 

Have heard these birds their mellow music raise, 
Through windows frosted o’er— 
Though snow has blocked the door— 

Say shall I sever Man from Nature’s genial ways ? 

Oh no! oh never! hard as is man’s dust 

Of earthy being, he too has a spring 

Which like the slender snow-drop through the crust 
Of frozen earth and chill, 

Shall gently rise a pure transparent thing, 
And its spring life fulfil! 


Then grace to thee New Year, and many a blessing, 
Old friend with a New face ! 

Glorious may be the days of thy possessing 
If we the moments grace. 

The hours gone bye we never can restore— 

Their golden sands are scattered on the floor ; 

The days now lost we but lament in vain— 

Their ruddy suns will never flush again : 

The past is dead! the present only lives; 
The future but may be; 

Never or Now! To-day alone God gives— 
To-day requires of thee; 

To-morrow never comes! This day shall be, 

_— . new life, the best New Year to thee, 

47. 





A DAY AND NIGHT AT THE GENERAL POST. 
OFFICE. 


By GrorcEe REYNOLDS. 


(Concluded from p. 28.) 


As we are aware, however, that many, very many of 
these errors, and consequent inconveniences, arise from 
want of accurate knowledge of the practice, we shall 
here furnish the public with certain instructions * as to 
posting, &c., which, if practised, will materially assist 
the service, and save both the senders and receivers of 
correspondence much chagrin and disappointment 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


As to Letrers.—1l. Always stamp your letters by 
labels, or vse the pre-paid envelope: never make pay- 
ments in coin, nor neglect paying your letters: either 
practice is an injury to the Post-oflice revenue. 

2. Direct your letters plainly, simply, and fully; let 
the name be distinct, the number and street be legible, 
and the name of the town or city unmistakeable. 

3. If you expect a letter and it does not arrive, do 
not write at once to the Secretary of the Post-office, but 
put yourself in communication with your correspond. 
ent. If he has sent to you, most probably, you will 
gain some data by which your application will be ren- 
dered far more intelligible to the officers of the Post- 
office than otherwise, and the enquiry will be, of course, 
materially facilitated. If he hasnot sent, of course you 
will glean a fact which will satisfy your mind upon the 
subject. 

4. Remember if you apply to the Post-office in any 
case of missing, or mis-delivered letters, to state the 
case in as few words as possible: say what you mean, 
and the officers will see at once that you mean what you 
say. 

5. Be not over anxious about a reply to your applica 
tion. The Post-officers never keep a case after it has 
gone through the necessary routine, and all will be done 
to obtain for you a satisfactory answer. 

As to Packets.—1. Do not forget that no letter or 
acket can be sent by the post between places in the 
nited Kingdom if it exceeds two feet in length. If it 

exceed four ounces in weight, it must be pre-paid; and 
that, at present, there is no limitation as to weight. 

2. Remember the following exceptions to this rule :— 
Parliamentary Petitions and Addresses to Her Majesty 
(if specially and solely directed to ‘ the Queen **) pasi 
FREE: Petitions to either House of Parliament for- 
warded to any member of such House ; printed Votes 
and Proceedings of Parliament. Letters or Packets to 
and from the Public Departments, and Letters to and 
from places abroad, are not regulated by the first in- 
struction, either as to size or weight. 

3. Never send by post, letters containing articles of4 
nature injurious to the officers of the Post-office or the 
contents of the mail-bags, for fear of the penalties t0 
which you would be exposed. 

4. Never send by post any articles likely to sustail 
injury from the pressure in the mail-bags, to which 
they are unavoidably subjected. 

5. Never send coin, medals, brooches, gold pins, ot 
any other valuable material or ornament by post. 
you wish to send a remittance to a friend in the country, 
go to the Money Order-office, in Aldersgate-street, pay 
in your cash there, and the amount of “ commission” 





* We may here observe that these ‘‘ Instructions” contal 
the latest directions of the authorities as to the practice. 
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charged you will find on this paper under the head 
“Money Order-office.’’ Absolute necessity only can 
justify your sending any of the articles above-named by 
post; there are plenty of other modes ef transmitting 
“eM without tempting badly paid officers to commit 
felony. 

As to Newsparers.—1. Stamped papers, duly au- 
thorized by the Post-Master-General, may pass at any 
time ~ by post, whatever the date of their publication 
may be. 

2. Use no envelope: tie up the paper with string or 
tape, and write the address plainly across the top, on | 
the margin. 

3. If you find a newspaper you ought to receive re- 
gularly, fails frequently, ask the Inspector of Letter- 
carriers, by note, to put it “‘ on check’? for a short time. 
You will soon find out who is tampering with it, or 
where the fault lies. 

4, Do your part to help the Post-office, and every- 
thing will be done to help you. 

Besides these officers, necessarily engaged in ad- 
vancing the subsidiary duties from day to day, there 
are others, employed in the Accountant and Receiver- 
Gcneral’s offices, and also in the office of the Superin- 
tending President, at the London district office. In the 
Accountant General’s office, a large amount of business 
isdone. The Accountant has the general controul and 
superintendence of the accounts, and checks, relating to 
the revenue. He furnishes the items of expenditure, 
and provides for their production at the Audit-office once 
ayear, where they are examined and allowed. The 
clerks are employed in superintending the bye and cyoss 
road accounts throughout the kingdom ; examining the 
accounts of the inland and London district office, and 
those of the letter-bill, postage stamps, rural posts, and 
the colonial and foreign accounts with the office, and in 
the entry of remittances. There are employed in these 


duties about forty officers daily. 

The Receiver-general’s office is one entirely inde- 
pendent of the Post-office, though connected with it. 
As the operations performed therein are a check upon 
the Post-office, the chief officer takes his appointment 
not under the Post-Master-General, but by warrant 


from the Lords of the Treasury. The Receiver-general 
is responsible for the gross receipts of the revenue. He 
pays all salaries, and other expenses; signs all drafts 
upon the Bank of England both on revenue and money 
order accounts ; pays into the Exchequer the ‘net re- 
venue, signing the specifications and ‘‘ write offs’”’ for 
that purpose. The requisitions to the Stamp Office for 
postage stamps he also signs, and it is he who is respon- 
sible for the general accounts of receipts and payments 
to the Commissioners for auditing public accounts. 
To the Treasury, this officer sends a weekly account of 
teceipt and expenditure: and for the safe custody of the 
large amount of gold required for the daily service, 
from the Bank, he is also responsible. Thirteen officers 
(chief clerks, and others) assist daily in this duty. 

Enquiries, applications, and complaints of all kinds, 
either with reference to letters or newspapers sent 
through the London District Post-Office, are examined 
and replied to in the Superintending President’s Office, 
as well as all the “rides” in that department, and the 
Surveyor’s work, which requires careful and, indeed, 
unremitting attention. 

The mid-day mail is superintended by the President 
of the Inland Office. Several of the General Post sub- 
Sorters assort the letters daily, and the delivery in the 
central parts of the metropolis is effected by the General 
Post letter-carriers, while those of the District Post- 
Office circulate the remainder of the correspondence, 
which now begins to be very considerable. 

The mail-guard service is separately regulated. Of- 





ficers are on duty all day; and the guards, who attend 
to the delivery of the bags throughout the country, are 
sent out by day or by night, as their services may be 
required. 

THE MONEY ORDER OFFICE. 


One of the most valuable branches of the Post-Office 
service is the Money Order Office. Commenced as a 
private speculation by Robert Watts, Esq. about half a 
century since, it has continued to increase from year to 
year in importance, until it has at length become the 
“‘working man’s bank,” through which he may send 
when at a distance, his earnings to his wife and family. 
It is enough with reference to the utility of this depart- 
ment and the high estimation in which it is held, for us 
to say, that since its establishment the number-9f orders 
issued and paid within the year has increased upwards 
of thirty-fold. Its branches have been extended to every 
town in the United Kingdom where a Post-Office of com- 
parative substance is to be found, so that now but little 
difficulty exists in obtaining either an issue or the pay- 
ment of money orders. : ; 

Nearly three-hundred officers are employed in this 
service in the London Office in Aldersgate-street alone, 
and several others at the Branch Offices in the Metro- 
polis. The hours are from ten to four, and the amount 
charged for commission is 3d. for sums under £5, and 
6d. for amounts transmitted beyond that sum. In the 
year, ended the 5th of January, 1847, 7,024,882 money- 


4 orders were issued and paid, the total amount of money 


represented by which, reached the enormous total of 
£14,115,153. 19s. 9d. 

Enquiries for money orders lost may be made in the 
same manner as those for missing letters. * 


THE GENERAL POST EVENING DUTY. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the manifold duties 
performed at the Post-Office, is what is called the even- 
ing duty, which consists of the reception of the vast body 
of correspondence posted in, and for twelve miles round 
London, besides the large despatch into the Provinces 
of the morning, evening, and weekly papers. 

It is scarcely possible to convey to the general reader 
a complete idea of this gigantic work : indeed such a 
description would far exceed the limits which could be 
spared in a serial publication. We will, however, 
endeavour, so far as convenient, to present a bird’s-eye 
view of the duty which, it is hoped, will prove interest- 
ing inasmuch as it will show what system will do even 
in the most gigantic of all our public institutions where 
the greatest amount of duty is to be performed in the 
smallest allowance of time, before the mass of corres- 
pondence must be on its way in every species of con- 
veyance, hastened forward by all the kinds of motive 
power with which we are at present acquainted. 

The evening duty in the General Post-Office and at 
the several branch offices throughout the Metropolis, 
commences about four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
first process at the chief office is the reception of the 
contents of the several mail carts employed throughout 
London, the collection of the different bags from the re- 
ceiving houses and the pouring out the letters and news- 
papers upon what are called the “facing tables” in the 
inland and newspaper offices. This preliminary business 
is performed by the junior hands, who place all the 
letters with the directions uppermost, that the obliter- 
ators and the other stampers may have easy access to 
them. At this moment the interior of the receiving 
rooms where the boxes are placed, communicating with 
the hall, presents a most busy and animated appearance, 





* Direct ‘“* W. Barth, Esg., Money Order Department: at 
the Office, Aldersgate Street, City, London.” 
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showers of letters teeming through the openings and 
continually falling into the large drawers fixed for their 
reception. The clerks at the windows and the paid 
letter messengers are also fully engaged, and the busy 
hum of the stampers resounds through the whole of this 
part of the building. As the letters thus teem in, the 
work of obliteration and affixing the dated stamp, pro- 
ceeds; and as this is accomplished the correspondence 
is handed over to the sorters who divide the letters into 
what are termed “‘ roads,’”’—or rather “lines of road,’, 
traversed by the seyeral mail conveyances or embraced 
on the routes of the lines of railway. 

The letters so divided are then collected and taken 
to other assorters, or ‘‘ clerks at the roads, ’”’ who make 
the final assortment by placing each letter into boxes 
labelled with the name of, the post-towns comprised in 
the division or road. Besides this, letters which have 
been registered by the payment of a fee of one shilling, 
are all entered in what is called the “ country letter 
book; ” thence they are transferred to the “road,” 
where the clerk enters the name and address of the 
party to whom they are sent on the bill of the post-mas 
ter; and finally they are tied up in the “ way bill,” 
separately from all the other letters, that the deputy 
may send, with the bill, back to the Post-office the 
next day, the receipt showing that the ‘‘money letter ”’ 
has been “‘ duly received”’ by the proper party. Up to 
six o’clock in the evening, the “ glut” of the letters is 
excessive ; and a casual looker-on would wonder how it 
it is possible that so great a mass of correspondence 
can be possibly got through. Presidents, however, 
exert themselves to the uttermost in order to spread the 
duty as much as possible; and clerks, sorters, messen- 
gers, and other officers, do all they can to keep the duty 
“down” as much as can be, or they would be speedily 
overwhelmed and reported for being “ late’’ at their di- 
vision. The hour of six having struck, the correspond- 
ence arrives more gradually, in consequence of the late 
“*fee;’’ and then the officers are enabled to “ master ”’ 
the pressure, by hard working until about a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock, when only a few straggling, badly 
directed, or doubtful letters have to be sorted. Imme- 
diately afterwards the bundles, being all tied up, are 
placed in the bags brought over from the newspaper- 
office to receive the letters thus prepared for them in 
the Inland-office. 

Simultaneously with the above duty, the work of as- 
sorting the newspapers is performed, but in a different 
part of the building—an upper-room over the Inland- 
office. The great body of newspapers is received from 
the London vendors a few minutes before six o’clock in 
the evening, 40,000 being posted within ten minutes, 
50,000 having been received and assorted in the course 
of the afternoon and evening. After six o’clock the 
supply is limited, there being from that hour until half- 
past seven one halfpenny fee. Upon upwards of 1,000 
per night, however, this fee is paid upon each paper. 
The newspa; are not stamped, they are sorted simi- 
larly to the letters; but, being more bulky, the process 
is necessarily of a slower character than the letter sort- 
ing. From time to time during the duty the boxes are 
emptied, and the papers put into the bags; and at 7:45 
these bags are sent into the Inland-office, some of them 
being let down by slides into the office, ‘and others of 
them being conveyed by the steam-machine to the 
clerks in that department. 

At length the final letter is sorted, and the bags 
‘* brought over.”’ In five minutes all the letters are de- 
posited ; and in five more the bags are tied up in sacks, 
and given in charge to the several guards, who from that 
moment become responsible for their safe delivery to 
the Deputy Postmaster in the provinces. Messengers 
convey them to the different omnibuses, andin the 





course of a few more minutes—as the clock of the Post- 
office strikes eight,—thé rumbling wheels of the various 
vehicles announce the fact, that this vast body of corre- 
spondence is on its way to its destination to every part 
of the United Kingdom, the colonies, and the most dis- 
tant parts of the habitable globe, 

The Post-office is, after this hour, comparatively de- 
serted ; nobody remains there except the night messen- 
gers waiting for foreign arrivals, and the private watch- 
men who perambulate its silent offices and empty 
apartments, until the early morning duty again awakens 
a -_ activity by new arrivals from the provinces and 
abroad. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having now enumerated the different duties of the 
Post-office establishment, both of an executive and de 
partmental character, it remains for us only to glance at 
the mode of appointment and the rate of pay provided 
for the ‘‘ officers and persons”? connected with this vast 
social machine. Glad should we have been to have had 
it in our power to say that the “‘ working classes”’ in this 
most responsible and important section of the public 
service were fitly and adequately remunerated. It is to 
be regretted that such is not the case ; and so much the 
more, because it is to be feared that the interests of the 
few,” under the existing system of management, are 
considered, while ‘‘ the rights of the many” are too fre- | 
quently overlooked, or only very cursorily and tardily en- 
quired into. That principle, in a public establishment | 
cannot be a good one, which regards the rank of the 
officer only, and not his actual value to the service ; and 
that scheme must be faulty which prevents a worthy 
subordinate officer from rising in rank beyond his own 
class, however industrious he may have proved himself 
or fit for higher duty and increased salary. Nor is this 
the end of the evil. In the upper degrees of seniority 
in clerkships the amount of remuneration is princely; 
while in the first classes of the lower offices, the pit- 
tance is “‘ poor indeed,”’ This should not be; for the fact 
is that in both cases the responsibility is,—to say the 
least,—equal; and the actual labour falls, without | 
question, far most severely upon the worst paid men, 
though the date of appointment in both instances may | 
be the same. And in the case of superannuation allow- | 
ances the well-paid clerk, who rises from an easy seni- | 


ority to the maximum sum of £450 per annum has | 
rospect of a liberal | 
rnished in the Acts | 
of Parliament 3 Geo. IV, c. 118 and 4 and 5 William IV, | 


always before him the pleasing 
pension. According to the scale 


ce. 24, he can look forward to certain twelfths of his 
salary and emoluments, according to length of service, 
this allowance increasing every five years up to 45 


years servitude, at which time this officer is entitled to | 
the wHoLE of his salary and emoluments, if appointed | 


before the 6th of August, 1829, and two-thirds if he was | 
appointed since that date. 
instance of ‘ subsorters’’ and “‘ letter carriers ?”’ 


years active duty; £40 from 25 to 30 years, and if they | 
remain 30 years more, they cannot obtain any addition | 
to £50 per annum! The messengers receive a trifle | 
extra, as they are permitted to rise to £60 per annum | 
after 85 years service. Bnt what do the poor London | 
distriet-postmen get—the men who most need help, 
because during active service they are the worst paid? | 
Nine shillings per week after 25 years service; seven 
shillings from 20 to 26; six shillings from 16 to 20 ; and 
under 15 years an allowance not to exceed five ts, | 
per week, and that only én very ial cases. Naturally 
enough we enquire why this is so? The answer is re- 











But what is the case in the | 
They | 
are allowed (if in the General-post) £20 per annum | 
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turned in a document relating to the Post-office (713) 
dated 21st of July, 1847, page 33:—the above scale is 
“more suitable to their rank,” while at the same time “* it 
embraces a fair consideration of their respective length 
of service.’? * 

The objection we take to this practice is powerful : it 
is this, THAT THE SYSTEM 1s NoT Just. It required 
the same influence and patronage to procure a situation 
for the letter carrier as for the highest clerk in the ser- 
vice. Both of them had to be trained to the duties they 
are required to fill, but the one happened to fall among 
the ranks of the ‘‘gentlemen’”’ of the establishment, 
and the other was officially unfortunate in having to 
wear the ‘“ uniform,” stamping him in the eyes of the 
“Heads of Departments” as a “‘ person’’ in the service ! 
let it not be supposed that in writing these strictures 
that we wish to impute blame to the men placed in the 
superior offices for the purpose of carrying out the 
practice. By no means; they are but the creatures of 
the system ; the tools of the practice. But this we do 
say, that in order to encourage the honest man, who 
faithfully performs his duty in the midst of all the diffi- 
culties of a rising family and an inadequate income, 
the path cf promotion ought to be opened, and some- 
thing like equal justice should be distributed through- 
out the establishment. Let not the authorities 
take advantage of the prostrate condition of the 
“working classes’? in the office to drive men to 
despondency at their prospects and perhaps to disho- 
nesty because of them; but let the Lords of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury in future repudiate any tampering with 
the rights, immunities, and privileges of the so-called 
“subordinate” officers and “ persons.” Encourage- 
ment given to such men would be repaid with interest. 
The men are willing to labour; let them not be trampled 
upon, but equitably paid for their services, promoted 
according to their deserts independently of * class inter- 
ests, ’” or yenal preference, or any other interested ar- 
tangements, and let them be honourably paid according 
to the terms of the Acts of Parliament when they are 
no longer able to labour in the public service. 

We now take our leave of this interesting department. 
Yuch as has been accomplished therein by the perseyer- 
ance of Mr. Rowland Hill and others for the good of the 
public, much more remains to be done. Large as is 
now the postal establishment of this country, and 
Widely as its ramifications penetrate into distant lands, 
afew years will show that the maximum is nothing like 
attained. The principle of an uniform rate once admit- 
ted into the Post-oflice has opened an almost intermi- 
nable line of business before the authorities; and the 
simplification of the mode of payment through the 
§tamp-office will effect still more. Such a result is the 
natural consequence of the steps already taken. Many 
of the now existing anomalies with respect to ship and 
foreign rates must be removed; and an almost total 


-change must and will take place, both in the mode of 


Management and the terms of contract between na- 
tion and nation, with respect to the transmission of cor- 
tespondence. Further than this. We hesitate not to 
say, that the time will come, when not only the utmost 
simplicity will be introduced into ali the arrangements 
of the department, but that a still further reduction of 
lates of postage will be made, and that in the end, we 
shall have, not merely an inland but a continental, an 
“ Ocean,”’—aye, farther,—an UNIVERSAL ‘“ PENNY 
POSTAGE. ” , 
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* Letter of the Dukeof Richmond to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury: Date. Jan. 26th, 1833. 
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THE POET’S MISSION. 
By Henry Surroy, 
Author of “ The Evangel of Love. ”’ 


Part I. 


Tue student,” says Ralph Emerson, “ must em- 
brace solitude as a bride. He must have his glees and 
his glooms alone. His own estimate must be measure 
enough, his own praise reward enough for him.”’ To 
illustrate this high text, we will press into our service a 
modern poem: if with its own will, well and good; if 
not, then without it. 

He who would be a poet, must learn to withdraw him- 
self from trivialities as much as he can. He must com- 
mune with his own soul, passing through many a Pytha- 
gorean lustrem. From the petty pleasures and anxie- 
ties of the worldling, he must piously abstain. Espe- 
cially must he keep his own island of individuality to 
himself; and while 

** Up and down the people go 

Gazing where the lilies blow 

Round his island there below, ”’ 
he must not give them liberty to do much more than 
gaze. Ttis his business equally to let the common con- 
cerns of mammon-hunting and pleasure-hunting go by ; 
and while by his retreat 

“ slide the heavy barges ”’ 
of business, or 
‘* flitteth the shallop silken-sailed ’’ 


of pleasure, they must always be “ unhailed”’ by him, 
nor may he seek to be admitted to the company of their 
crews. Moreover, from all ambition and love of fame 
must he be free: no one must 


* see him wave his hand, 
Or at the casement see him stand; ?’ 
and 
** in all the Jund ’’ 
he must remain unknown, denying himself for the sake 
of his vocation. 

Of course, such a seclusion will be one of sorrow, in 
some particulars. The poet’s island, let us be sure, is 
** willow-veiled ’’—shrouded with weeping willows. In 
sorrows, in fears, intremblings, must he haye his part : 

“ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 

Through the wave that runs for ever 

~ By the island in the river —” 

the island of his seclusion: yet, withal, he is not left 
comfortless; and. though his situation has its ‘‘ gray 
walls’? and ‘‘ gray towers,’’ there is still a “‘ little space 
of flowers’ which he may call his own. 

And let it be said, once for all, if the poet expects 
outward conditions to be over-propitious, and looks 
much at external circumstances, he will go wrong. It 
isof no use for him to complain that he has fallen on 
eyil times and amid evil tongues; and if he thinks mere 
outside advantages very needful, he will be disappointed. 
Many a crook in the lot shall he have. No deep roman- 
tic woods, no high majestic mountains, no outward ad- 
vantages peculiarly propitious, encompass the poet’s 
island of seclusion :— 

“‘ On either side the riyer lie 

Long fields re 
not of asphodel with amaranthine bowers; but of 
homely common-place “‘ barley” and “ rye, ”’—worldly 
utility, rather than poetic beauty :— 
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. “Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky,” 


not leaving even a redeeming glimpse in the horizon. 
We have said the poet must not go out of his way to 

seek popularity in his lifetime ;—nor from this position 
may we in any wise swerve. Nevertheless, neither shall 
he, while he lives, be entirely unknown. Always there 
will be a few discerning minds, who will recognise and 
love the poet.—Not those who go with the crowd: not 
those who reap the world’s furrows in the sunshine of 
open day :— 

“ Only reapers, reaping early 

In among the bearded barley ; »— 


only those who, though engaged in the business of the 
world, can yet see clearly in the twilight and the ob- 
scure watches of the night, will be likely to appreciate 
the poet’s labours. 


“‘ Only reapers, reaping early, 

In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes clearly, 
Down to towered Camelot ;— 

And by the moon the reaper weary 

Piling sheaves ’’ 


in those “ uplands airy, ’’ from which, as from a wateh- 
tower, he beholds the times with view more elevated 
than the many can attain to, 

“ Listening, whispers, ‘ *Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shalott.’” 


Parr II. 


Having thus ascertained the inward situation of the 
poet, now let us consider what that is which he has to 
do. His poetic power (which we will call for the nonce, 
‘the Lady of Shalott’) ;—what does she occupy herself 
with in this seclusion ? 


“There she weaves by night and day, 
A magic web with colours gay :”— 
a web of poetry. And what is it prompts her to this 
continual labour? It is the silent whisper of her consci- 
ence,—the sense of responsibility,—of the greatness of 
the work to be done, and the necessity of doing it:— 
teaching her that she must work while it is called to- 
day, seeing that it will so soon be dark. For in the depth 
of her own soul, 
“* She has heard a whisper say 
A curse is on her if she stay ;— ” 
not if unavoidably hindered in her work; 0 no; —but 
only if she neglect it, for the sake of mingling with the 
frivolities, pleasures, and small pursuits of the outer 
world. Not 
“* of she stay *’ 
merely; but only v. rs 
“if she stay 
To look down to Camelot :?— 


that is the sin. For by so doing, she would spoil the 
purity and delicacy of her mind, and abate its depth of 
apprehension; which, if she did, then would her mis- 
sion be, in its highest extent, unaccomplishable; since 
she would then have no oracle, by whose leadings to 
shape her way. The priestess of her own heart is she 
to be; always believing, that so long as she preserves 
its purity, its pulses will beat true time to the great cho- 
rus of the universe, and the eternal singing of the stars. 
She looks, therefore, not to books for her authority ; but 
originally, to her own soul: 


** For, moving through that mirror clear, 
“ Shadows of the world appear : ”»— 








shadows of the whole world of humanity. There she 
sees a faithful reflection of all that passes in the great 
globe :-— 
“‘ There the river-eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village churls, 
And the red cloaks of market-girls 
Pass.onward from Shalott. ”’ 


And not every-day life only; but she is at home in all 
times and conditions, and sympathises with all. So 
that she can at any time recal any vision of the past at 
will: as for instance, 

“« Sometimes a troop of damsels glad ; 

An abbot on an ambling pad, 

Sometimes a curly shepherd lad ; ” 
or for a change, ‘ 

“* A long-haired page with crimson clad ;”” 


yes, 
' ‘« And sometimes through the mirror blue”— 
(for blue is Love’s colour ;—no mirror will do for the 
poet, except the mirror of love)— 

“The knights come riding two and two. ’— 
However, for all her ideal associates shadowed in her 
mirror, the lady is alone: she has no champion in the 
outer world, as yet, to fight her battles, and win fame 
for her: 


‘ She has no loyal knight and true, ”— 
and needs none: 

‘* But in her web she still delights 

To weave the mirror’s magic sights :”— 


delights, I say, and yet not without sorrow too: not 
without sore temptation :— 


“ For often through the silent nights, 

A funeral with plumes and lights 

And music goes to Camelot : ”’— 
A funeral at which some misled poet or prophet, assists 
at his own obsequies, by consenting to succumb to the 
temptations of the outer world. Funeral though it be, 
however, it is not without its deep fascinations : there 
are plumes, and lights, and music, in the passage to po- 
pular applause; and often, the temptation held out to 
follow so: sweet, though deadly an example, is very 
strong upon the poet, when he sees men of inferior 
powers exalted, by writing down to the people, far 
above himself in fame and honour. And when once the 
lady allows her mind to dwell on the pleasures from 
which she is debarred ; and calls up some fine air-castle 
or other, whether of 

‘* Two lovers lately wed,” 

or any other delicious repining imagination; then her 
fall is most likely near at hand; it repents her of her 
high purpose; her resolve grows weak ; her pursuit and 
mission seem vain and idle ;— 

“‘ Tam half-sick of shadows, says 

The Lady of Shalott. ”’ 


Part III. 


The student’s “ own estimate must be measure enough, 
his own praise reward enough for him.” Else all will 
go wrong.—Love of applause is the rock: let the vessel 
beware! For, sooner or later, the temptation in un 
<a, and with unusual nearness, is sure to come. 

nly 
“‘ 4 bowshot from her lower eaves, 
He rides between the barley-sheaves: 
The sun comes dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flames upon the brazen greaves,”’ 
the glittering glorious garniture, 
“ Of bold Sir Launcelot ”— 
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by whom is represented that delicious and dangerous 
Popularity, or Fame, the emblem of which is blazoned 
| on his armour :— 
‘* A red-cross knight for ever kneeled 
To a lady, in his shield, 
That sparkled in the yellow field 
f Beside remote Shalott. ”’ 
| How glorious does he seem in his adornments! 
“ The gemmy bridle glittered free 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden galaxy. 
The bridle-bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot ; 
And, from his blazon’d baldrick slung, 
A mighty silver bugle hung, ”’— 
| whereon to blow the blast of fame :— 
“ And as he rede his armour rung 
Beside remote Shalott. 


All in the blue unclouded weather 

Thick-jewelled shone his saddle-leather ; 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 

Burned like one burning flame together 
As he rode down to Camelot: 

As often through the purple night 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 


‘* His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, ” 
in all his charms and splendours. 
So long as the poet is true to his mission, Popularity 
will not make haste to be his :—of that let him be sure. 
The world seldom knows its true poets :—they come unto 





their own, but their own receive them not. Only those 
who prostitute their gifts to the people, will be at once 
applauded by the people. The true genius works alone, 
unregarded; the Sir Launcelot, Popularity, does not! 
tide in and pay homage or proffer love at the feet of the | 
lady: he goes past very unconcernedly :— | 

“ © Tirra, lirra,’ by the river 

Sings Sir Launcelot.”’ | 

Now comes the catastrophe. It is the history of most | 

men of genius, that they give in to the enticements of 
delusive Fame. So is it with this Lady of Shalott. 

‘* She left the web, she left the loom ;” 
her high calling, through love of popular applause, she 
miserably forsook ;— 

“ She saw the helmet and the plume,— 

She looked down to Camelot’ ”’ 
va began her candlestick to be moved out of its 


4 Out flew the web, and floated wide ! ”’ 

Her soul, pure no longer, no longer rendered true ora- 
cles: it became partial, prejudiced, dimmed, distorted : 
“The mirror cracked from side to side ; ”’ 
and then also begun conscience her condemning work :— 
‘< * The curse is come upon me,’ cried 

The Lady of Shalott.” 


Part IV. 


And now the poet or artist having engaged in the 
pursuit of fame, and lost the higher motives, and the 








single, child-like unconscious soul; the Lady, or true 
vision and faculty divine within him, from that hour 
begins to die. And the first thing he begins to do, is to 
find some vehicle to carry him to that popularity which 
he covets. 

“Down he came and found a boat 

Beneath a willow left afloat,—’”’ 
beneath a mournful willow.— 

Some expedient thenceforth he adopts whereby to puff 
off his own talents and capabilities. He wishes all to take 
note, that the Lady of Shalott, the true genius and 
faculty, is here :— 

‘* And round about the prow,” 
in the most prominent part, and in very legible charac- 
ters, 
“‘ He writes, 
‘Tue Lapy or SHALOTT.’ 


‘Then down the river’s dim expanse 
Like some bold seer in a trance,” 
so that he has no power to help himself,—so intoxicating 
is the thirst for fame :—and withal, not without mis~ 
giving, and a consciousness of his sin,— 
“ Seeing all his own mischance,— 
With a glassy countenance, 
Does he look to Camelot :— 
And at the closing of the day,”’ 
the bright day of purity and singleness of purpose, 
“* He loosed the chain, and down he lay :— 
The broad stream bearing far away 
The Lady of Shalott. 
“ Lying, robed in snowy white, 
dressed in the outward hypocritic garb of honesty, 
“* That loosely flew to left and right,— 
The leaves upon her falling light,” 
emblems of her decay, 


‘* She floated down to Camelot, 
And as the boathead wound along, 
The billowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song,’ 
the last ¢raly inspired song, of 
“The Lady of Shalott.” 


‘*Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chaunted loudly, chaunted lowly.””— 


loudly to those who understand the mournful spectacle, 
lowly and inaudibly to those who understand not : 
“Till her eyes,” 
her true vision and intent, 
‘“‘ were darkened wholly, 
And her smooth face sharpened slowly 
Turned to towered Camelot ;”’ 


d till the poet, no longer in union with the highest, 
fo longer in harmony with the universe, nolonger sub- 
missive to the tides of ¢rue inspiration, speaks from a 
false source, in blindness pretends to see, in death feigns 


that he is yet alive. For God will not let his great 
streams of Truth and Life flow through a polluted chan- 
nel: and directly the artist, who works from a base 
motive, begins to attain that which he seeks, the Lady 
within him, the true faculty, begins to expire. 

‘“‘ For ere she reached upon the tide 

The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her sung she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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“‘ Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

A corse between the houses high 
Silent into Camelot ;”— 


Silent to all true intents and purposes.—But now she be- 
gins to attract much public attention ; the world which 
sees no true prophet, shakes hands with the false ; and 
if a man will but debase his powers, he shall be loved 
and lauded by the people—for a time, Yes, now 
the dead one they will notice,—the dead to the true 
purpose and vocation :— 

Out upon the wharves they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott.”’ 
and at length, behold ! inquiry is awakened, His merits 
are discussed and hailed in the magazines and reviews. A 
Byron wakes up in the morning, and finds himself 
famous; the whole world asks after the prodigy— 
“‘ Who is this? and what is here ?” 

say the reviewers; 

“ And they cross themselves for fear 

All the Knights of Camelot,” 

as they always do, when one acquires influence and 
fame : 

“ But Launcelot”’— 
Popularity or Fame, after having withheld its dictum 
for awhile, after having 

“mused a little space,” 
begins to discover the merit of the poet and his works ; 
declares they 
** Have a lovely face,” 

and thenceforth heartily bids them God speed. 


Lest we should be aceused of seeing farther through 
the millstone than the man who made it, it may be well 
to state at once, that the faculty of the imagination 
deals with wniversal verities ; and that what a poet lets 
“ slip idly from him,”’ unconscious of any intent therein, 
may be notwithstanding a truth the profoundest, a fable 
whose moral shall be the universe. 


aC NS 
THE ROYAL-CLOCK OF COURTWORSHIPTON. 


Translated from the German for Howitt’s Journal. 


Ir was the custom among a nation of savage Moors 
that their chief, should every morning before the day 
dawned, seize his lance and therewith indicate to the 
sun, the course which he must follow through the day ; 
turning himself to the east, he was accustomed to say 
“sun, there thou must ascend ;” and then turning to the 
west, “sun, and there thou must go down !” 

That was very wise for the chief of a nation of sava- 
ges, for he had persuaded his subjects, that he was 
placed upon the earth as God’s representative; that he 
was a higher being than they, and that he governed the 
whole world ; for that reason he acted as if the sun 
only waited for his commands to commence its course 
through the heavens. 

It was only a little bit of sacred state-craft, or as it is 
called of diplomacy, among the savages. 

In civilized countries, where people wear-gold em- 
broidered collars, and white kid gloves, they manage 
things a deal better. 





At Courtworshipton there is naturally a royal family 
the heads of which are called ‘Their Majesties.” Their | 


majesties dine all the year round at three o’clock. In 
ancient times they dined at a public table, that is to say, 
their subjects might come there, not to eat with them, 
but only to see, with their own eyes, that royalty ate 
like other people, and that in all respects they were like 
other people. But as that is now an universally acknow- 
ledged fact, the public table is discontinued. As how- 
ever, between Michaelmas and Candlemas, three 
o’clock was a late hour for dinner, and their majesties 
wished to dine by daylight, the Court took the matter 
into serious consideration. A spirited young fellow who 
had not been initiated into the arts of the courtier pro- 
posed that it should be suggested to their majesties, to 
dine at half-past two, and that the young prince whose 
playfellow he had been, would he was sure, do that 
which was right if it was only shown to him. 

Against this, a monstrous outery was raised, and 


everybody exclaimed, ‘‘ who could calculate the conse- _ 


quences of changing the established order of things? It 
was a revolutionary idea, and one fraught with danger 
to the government. 

An old lord-chief, or whateyer his title might be, 
who always took a pinch of snuff whenever he saida 
wise thing, and he did both of them at least every five 
minutes, now took a double pinch, and waving his silk 
pocket-handkerchief as if it had been a flag, he said,— 

“‘T have long considered it asa piece of presumption in 
the learned, for them to determine the time by the 
course of the sun. Who is it that regulates time? Is 
it the learned? Is it the sun! or isit we? Let us 
therefore take the reins in our own hands,—and so saying 
he held his pocket-handkerchief by two corners,—let us 
be the regulators of time, my lord! Let us resume our 
rights which no length of time can abrogate. We, we 
alone it is, that must determine what the time is!” 

After this speech he handed his snuff-box round the 
circle of his hearers; each one took a pinch, and 
nodded. 

The sentinels of the tower were now sent for, and re- 
ceived the command, that in the silence of the night, 
—thatit might not excite attention, because in civilized 
countries people don’t like that—when everybody was 
asleep, they should put on all the clocks in the city one 
whole hour. ; 

Nobody was at all aware of the great adyance which 
they had made during the night and ip their sleep ; the 
soldiers on guard, however, could not conceive how it 
was, that they were dismissed so early ;, but they did 
not trouble themselves about it, they were very well 
pleased. 

The utmost confusion, however, prevailed the next 
morning in Courtworshipton. All the servants got up 
too late; the children were after time at school; the 


fires were not lighted in the public offices when this and 


that person arrived, and so on, and so on. 

All the eight-day clocks, time-pieces, and watches, 
had now to be altered in every family, That, however, 
was of little consequence, and was soon forgotten at 
Courtworshipton. 


The Lord-Chief, or whatever his title might be, ma- | 
naged it a deal better the next winter. ‘They did not © 


suddenly jump over an hour then, but command -was 


given that the fingers of the clocks should be put on by | 


little and little, so that people scarcely perceived that 


they had gained an hour. And now if a stranger came 


to Courtworshipton, and had a very accurate watch in 


his pocket, he was quite ridiculed by the Courtworship- | 
tonians, because he was so far behind the-time; if he | 


were a submissive sort of person, then he set his watch 


by the Royal-clocks; perhaps also altered his ownaccu- 


rately-going conscience to the prevailing opinions, an' 
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allowed it to be, as the saying is, noon at eleven 
o'clock. 

A great difficulty, however, occurs at Courtworship- 
ton. Within a short time the railroad will be opened 
which runs by the place; and then it will be made 
known how all the clocks for these many years have 
been falsely set. The Lord-Chief, or whatever his title 
may be, has opened communications with all other ci- 
ties, to induce them, if possible, to alter their time; 
but he cannot awaken a corresponding spirit in them. 
He wants to get up a conspiracy among all the time- 
keepers, but neither will he carry that through, be- 
cause there are many amongst them who will not con- 
sent to let their clocks strike according to law. 

Now, therefore, is the Lord-Chief, or whateyer his 
title may be, become a devotee, and he makes his ser- 
yants pray with him every day to the sun that it will 
have some consideration, and leap over an hour between 
Michaelmas and Candlemas. If he cannot succeed, he 
must then take his leave, for what will be the conse- 
quences when their royal majesties find out what o’clock 
it really is, and that till now they haye been deceive d? 


—~- 


A FRENCH SOLDIER IN SIBERIA. 
By Witiiam Kennepy. 


Ionce had a name—now that name is forgotten— 
Hard is the digging in Siberie’s mine! 
No one will speak of it when I am rotten— 
Lend me, pale neighbour, that pick-axe of thine— 
Brother, I’d make a graye 
For a heart-broken slave, 
Whom, in this black kingdom, they call Eighty Nine! * 


Sweet was the home-spot among our own people— 
Hard is the digging in Siberie’s mine ! 
Dear little village, I see thy old steeple 
Among the broad chesnuts, in May-showers, shine! 
Ripe vine-yard—fresh river— 
See him will ye never, 
Whom, in this black kingdom, they call Fighty Nine! 


We fought a long fight—deep in snow were we lyin. 
Thinking of home o’er rf wk tl Rhine— = 
The Cossack came on—how we envied the dying!— . 
Hard is the digging in Siberie’s mine ! 
Barbarous conqueror, 
He had an Emperor, 
Whom, in your black kingdom, they call Eighty Nine ! 


Soldiers of France, my lost partners in glory, 
Hard is the digging in Siberie’s mine! 


Toftentimes wish you could hear m 
Would 7 forget it brave lads of 
Brothers, I make a grave 
For a heart-broken slave, 
Whom, serfs and their Master now call Eighty Nine ! 


Noble companions, your battle-trump’s sounding !— 
Cursed be the digging in Slavery’s mine !— 
Its echoes all cold-blooded tyrants confounding, 
Mockers of Heaven by titles divine !— 
Gentle-souled chivalry, 
Onward for Liberty! 
He once was your comrade, they call Eighty Nine ! 


' 


sad story— 
e Line ?— 





* The substitution of @ number for the uame of the captive, 


been one of the devices resorted to for the social annihila- 


tion of exiles to Siberia, 


FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 
By SInverpPen. 


Tuy watched till the little ones had done, and 
then scarcely was a crumb to be seen, or a spot of tea, 
and the beautiful wreath lay unbroken round the table. 

** Such,” said Mason to some of his friends, “‘is the 
connexion, even with children, between order and 
beauty.” ~ 

‘And with your leave,’ said Terence with a bow, 
*T’ll take Jean’s little boquet. It is so perfect in co- 
pula and colour, that it will serve for a design.”’ 

Mason nodded assent and took Jean’s happy lit- 
tle hand. In a few minutes they were beside the 
distant table. Cups, crumbs, and tea spots all about, 
and the few children yet sitting were grumbling over the 
remnants of the middle dish of cake. 

‘“‘ Here,” said Mason, “ disorder and the absence of 
the beautiful. These contrasts teach me a lesson.” 

Again he pressed Jean’s hand, and the child looked 
up into his own with happy face. Gertrude felt humi- 
liated that she had so scornfully repulsed the beautiful 
offering of the flowers. 


Part II. 


The existence of the strong connecting link between 
beauty and refinement, order and elevation of morals, 
was made more palpable to Richard Mason by the little 
incident of Jean’s nosegay, than by all the disquisitions 
on art he had ever read. He saw, as it were, for the 
first time, that the homes which’ surround children’s 
lives, were of larger consequence to the elevation of the 
arts of a country, than the teachings in workshop and 
school and gallery, and that till the artizan was himself 
dignified and influenced by the product of his hands, 
limits were set upon the capabilities ofnature, and bonds 
placed upon the sublime prerogative of beauty. He 





| learnt that home was the shrine of the beautiful, and on 
| this conviction he resolved to act! 

A Government School of Design was already established 
in the immediate vicinity of his extensive pottery, but 
it was rendered comparatively useless by the ignorance 
and apathy of the class for whose use it had been chiefly 
instituted. A score or two of youths, and a few of the 
more ambitious adults, went, it is true, to sketch the 
casts and attend the classes of geometry and drawing, 
but with the skilfulness of handicraft acquired, the result 
seemed to end. The soul grew not in proportion to 
readiness and delicacy of touch; grossness and vulgarity 
of moral being were little dissipated by mere formula of 
beauty however severe or correct the copy. Once, how- 
ever, convinced of the sublime tendencies of beauty 
when fostered and made spiritually operative through 
its material condition, Richard Mason had conceived too 
just and too advanced a notion of the great relation 
between employer and employed to stop short at mere 
conviction, Let this be said too with the most absolute 
singleness of purpose, for the result had not yet proved 
to him how the most advanced position of liberality to 
the employed is precisely the one which proves most 
advantageous both to the employer and to the state. 

Long cherishing opinions such as these, though not 
till now so absolutely defined, he had looked forward 
to the period of marriage with much anticipation, and 
with earnest faith, that in Gertrude he should find a 
ready and sympathising coadjutor. But he judged more 
the circumstances that had made her eminently capable 
than saw the ‘foibles of her character, They had been 
engaged to one another from childhood, and Gertrude’s | 
father, a country gentleman of old family and large in- 
herited property, had been for the greater part of his life 
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he intimate friend and neighbour of the elder Mason. 
This property he had deeply involved both through the 
reckless excesses of early life, and by expensive tastes 
in art related to antiquities, and the capital of the elder 
Mason had been so often used to cancel or avert these 
embarrassments, that at the death of Walmsly,Gertrude’s 
inheritance was a mere one of name. But with the same 
generosity as he might have used towards his own 
daughter, Gertrude remained mistress of the old hall 
and its establishment, nor could it be said that Richard’s 
father entered into possession of what had been so long 
his, till through his son on his day of marriage. Ger- 
trude was the sole offspring of a union her father had 
effected late in life, and having been left motherless 
whilst quite an infant, she had been her father’s chosen 
companion in his various antiquarian rambles, especially 
as she approached womanhood, during a long residence 
in Italy. In some degree inheriting his tastes, he had 
himself made her an excellent draughtswoman, and af- 
terwards perfected this accomplishment—by placing her 
under the care of a celebrated Roman artist 

Richard had visited Walmsly and his daughter more 
than once during their residence abroad ; the last time 
not many months before Walmsly’s unexpected death 
from an attack of malaria, caught during some re- 
searches in the Campania. Fondly attached to the old 
man, Richard Mason during these visits, enthusiastically 
joined him in the one great pursuit of his life, and, 
usually, in absence delegated to him some commission in 
the way of purchase, especially of that antique cinerary 
pottery, found so frequently in the excavations made 
around the decayed cities of Etruria. In his last visit, 
before the old man’s death, Richard had left a com- 
mission of this sort; but it was found after Gertrude’s 
return to England, under the care of a friend, that the 
purchase made, had so far exceeded the commission 
in costliness and extent, that a great part of the money 
remained unpaid, and the articles, still retained by the 
owner, were likely to pass into the hands of a fresh pur- 
chaser. Unable to satisfactorily effect the business 
through the agency of another person, and unwilling to 
lose so rare an addition to his collection of antique pot- 
tery, Richard, after leaving Gertrude in London with 
some friends, departed for Italy. He remained absent 
nearly a year; circumstances connected with necessary 
design for the pottery at home, extending his tour to 
Germany, and the art-towns of France. 

Gertrude had come home only a few weeks before 
Richard’s return, and his first glimpse of the foibles of 
her character, her haughty manners, her suddenly ac- 
quired loye for gaiety and fashionable company, much 
surprised him, as both were so strongly in opposi- 
tion to the quiet tastes and gentleness of her girlhood. 
His love, however, persuaded him that this change would 
pass away after marriage; and accordingly, without 
any loss of time after the incident of Jean’s nosegay, he 
laid the plan of a children’s school, that might com- 
bine rudimental letters with the rudiments of art, 
and cultivate the sequences of moral order, through 
the presence of the simplest forms of the beautiful. 
He next raised the scale of wages through every 
class of his workmen, so as to leave the barest pro- 
fit on his own capital, and set to work a cer- 
tain number of his best modellers to fabricate a 
quantity of domestic utensils, such as cups and saucers, 
basins, plates, dishes, jugs, tea-pots, and larger vessels, 
for holding milk, water, or broth, in the common clay 
and biscuit used for such purposes, but of the choicest 
and most advanced forms that combined modern useful- 
niess withthe matchless grace of the antique in vase and 
drinking vessel. For the present he told no one what 

these were to serve. The whole body of his 


workmen, bettered in circumstances by this unexpected 





rise in their wages, which they appreciated the more as 
it was not the result of higher prices or a greater de- 
mand in the market for goods, but, solely owing to the 
liberality of a good master, willingly, with few ex- 
ceptions, co-operated in the formation of Richard’s 
school, by taking their children from various small em- 
ployments connected with their own trade and per- 
mitting their attendance. The scholars of both sexes 
were taught together. Experience teaches us that to 
separate children at this early age is to prevent the 
growth of those pure affections on which rests the true 
advance of the beautiful in our social culture. The 
children were of the average ages of from four to twelve, 
and to these were taught, as soon as something like 
order was obtained, the simple figures of geometry, as 
much side by side with the alphabet, as the reading-book. 
The round, thesquare, the plane, were accurately taught 
before written letters, for as Stothard once beautifully 
said, nature was her own evidence in these things. 
The eye perceives, the hand moves, long before comes 
capability of speech, or ideas are formed, why should 
not then form become the basis of letters, rather than 
letters the basis of form. 

Richard was most indefatigable in the organization 
of this little school. That it might be near his usual 
place of business he devoted to its use some spare and 
extensive warerooms, opening immediately into the 
large building used for finished goods and for his more 
general collection of specimens of antique pottery. It 
was conducted by a woman who had been previously 
employed in an infantschool. Terence and the other 
foreign modeller prepared the simple drawing lessons, 
and twice a week after working hours, assembled each 
little class. Still, for all this, and his own enthusiastic 
labours, its success did not in any degree answer his 
previous expectations; it failedas he was convinced, from 
lacking a cultivated woman’s care in a thousand details 
of immense importance in the moral, and consequently 
mental, culture of children. However, the little draw- 
ing and reading lessons went on; winter flowers were 
sent from the hall for the children to lay upon paper and 
decorate the room, and picture-books, and simple wood- 
engravings were allowed to lie about, and pass from 
eager hand to hand if the lessons had been attended to. 
One day in entering the school-room somewhat unex- 
pectedly before his usual time, Mason saw that the 
table round which the writing class were seated, was 
not merely sprayed with ink from top to bottom, but 
almost every copy-book, pinafore, and hand was as dirty. 
The mistress’s reply to his remark was, that she could 
not help it, children would do so, it was their nature, 
she supposed. “‘ Till we teach them better,” replied Ma- 
son, gravely. Hearing this, every little cye was cast 
down, and every blackened thumb and finger thrust into 
pockets or beneath pinafores. 

“Now children, what makes you all so dirty, eh?” 
he asked. Every little eye was still more down-cast and 
nota voicereplied. ‘ Come tell me‘ and Richard spoke 
sternly. One lad had at last courage to look furtively up 
and speak, though his fingers were thrust further into 
his pockets. ‘It is the inkstands, please sir, father’s 
brown ’un at home, just like it, and he don’t think 
nothing of spatteringit, ’cause it’s only a brown ’un, sir.” 

‘That, however, should not make either your hands 
or copy-books dirty, should it ?” 

There was a hanging of small heads again, till the question 
was repeated, “‘ Please, sir,’’ at last replied a little girl, 
the brightest and quickest in the school, ‘we don’t 
ra it signifies dipping our pens deep into such as 

em.” 


( Tobe continued.) 
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A PEEP AT THE INTERIOR OF NEW ENGLAND. 


CHARLESTOWN Mass, Nov. 15, 1847. 


My DEAR FRIENDS, 

An excursion which I made, just before the fall 
of the leaf, to visit an old English friend residing in 
Vermont, gave me the opportunity of seeing something 
ofthe rural scenery of this country, and the aspect of its 
more retired districts. I do not know that I have anything 
novel or important to communicate, but I may inform 
or amuse some of your readers. We travelled by the 
Fitchbourg railroad, passing through that flourishing 
town to Baldwins-ville, which is at present the utmost 
point to which passengers are conveyed, though it will 
shortly be open farther, and is intended soon to reach 
the Connecticut river, The country through which the 
railroad passed is rather barren, but abundantly wooded. 
The scattered farm-houses have the usual New England 
character, being of wood brightly painted, with green 





blinds. The remains of the Indian corn were still seen 
in the fields, and pumpkins, which are much used for 
feeding cattle in winter, as well as for the favourite dish 
pumpkin-pie, were growing along the ground amongst | 
the corn. We saw no other grain remaining at this sea- | 
son. Barley and rye are cultivated pretty largely, be- 
sides buck-wheat, clover, and potatoes. We sawa good 
many cabbages near houses, and abundance of fruit 
trees; the apples and pears being remarkably fine, and 
the peaches standards, but gardens are not mate so 
pleasing a feature as in England. 

The country through which we passed is thinly peo- 
pled, and though not naturally fertile, must be capable 
of great improvement. The American stages have been 
often described. After we left the railroad we were con- 


veyed safely and with tolerable rapidity over a hilly and 
rough road, passing several small towns as Athol, War- 
wick, Winchester, all of which contained good houses, 
and gave signs of a flourishing condition, until we 
reached Brattleboro’, on the Connecticut river, which 


was our destination. From Winchester the road passes 
down the vale of the river Ashnelot and up that of the 
Connecticut, a beautiful drive. The former valley is 
more wildly picturesque, the latter on a grander scale 
and with more richness and fertility. The bed of the 
Ashnelot is sprinkled with masses of rock of various 
sizes, and large pieces of timber carried down by the 
stream are seen caught by some of these, it being worth 
no one’s while to take them away. Fine trees, which 
have been overthrown by storms or torrents are com- 
monly seen rotting in the woods. I can convey no con- 
ception of the brilliancy of the colouring of the woods 
and the feeling of beauty, as well as wildness, which 
they impressed on the mind, but notwithstanding the 
occasional occurrence of houses and cultivated land, and 
the destruction of the trees to increase the suburb of 
pasture, it is impossible not to be impressed with the 
fact, that here there is yet room enough. On this jour- 
ney we saw, for the first time, that most repulsive fea- 
ture in American scenery, the miserable remains of 
fine trees which have been:cut off three or four feet from 
the ground, or burned merely to clear the soil. It would 
be too costly a mode of culture to remove their roots, 
whose gradual decay also enriches ‘the soil, and there 
they remain a miserable wreck, producing a feeling of 
desolation, which is irresistible with our associations, 
_ although really the fields in which they stand may al- 
| Yeady be highly valuable, and they may be proofs of 
| sindustry, holding out the fair promise of further im- 
provement. The blackened trunks, where fire has been 
employed, standing at unequal heights, according as the 
flames have consumed more or less, have a ragged and 





wretched appearance, which I have never seen equalled; 
yet, such is the power of association, it is quite possib‘e 
that they may look cheerful and pleasant to those who 
are labouring to redeem the forest for human uses, and 
see here the signs of progress and the prefiguration of 
rich pastures and luxuriant crops. As we entered the 
valley of the Connecticut, our attention was drawn to 
one of its remarkable features, the regular terraces at 
different heights marking the successive levels of subsi- 
dence of the series of lakes which once occupied the 
valley. We observed these again above Brattleboro’ 
at the junction of.the West river. They look at a little 
distance like artificial levels, as if for roads, but they 
cannot be examined without their origin becoming ma- 
nifest. A similar phenomenon in Scotland is familiar. 
The Connecticut river is here wide and deep, and the 
alluvial fields which occasionally border it are highly 
fertile, whilst the hills gradually rising as they recede, 
and everywhere crowned with wood, are varied and 
beautiful, the lower slopes being occupied by a succes- 
sion of farms. 

We crossed the river at Brattleboro,’ as we had done 
the Ashnelot at Winchester, by a covered wooden bridge 
of strange appearance to our unaccustomed eyes. There 
are, indeed, two at Brattleboro,’ the first only reach- 
ing an island in the midst of the stream. The hospita- 
ble abode of our friends is near the junction of the West 
river with the Connecticut looking into both valleys,and 
commanding a view of singular loveliness, which robed 
as it now was in the fast fading colours of Autumn, left an 
impression on my mind, not easily to be effaced. It is 
striking too, to see the woods filled with the broad- 
leaved Kalmia so much admired in our gardens, and to 
meet with the remains of splendid lilies, and many 
lovely flowers cherished amongst us as rarities. 

On the banks of the Connecticut above its junction 
with the Ashnelot, the situation of Fort Dummer was 
pointed out to us. The scene of many a bloody struggle 
with the Indians in the times of the fathers even of 
some now living. Scarcely a trace of the fort remains, 
quiet farms occupy the valley which so lately resounded 
to the war-whoop, and the triumphs of industry are 
extended every day. Brattleboro’ has now above 5,000 
inhabitants, and is an increasing and prosperous town, 
whose situation promises well for its progress. A little 
incident was related to me as having occurred here, il- 
lustrating the agitations to which men are exposed in a 
peaceful state of society, and the teeming accidents 
which bring to us in turn pain and relief. A young man had 
succeeded in saving 1,200 dollars, had selected a farm, 
had married the object of his affections, and they were tra- 
velling together to pay the purchase-money, and take pos- 
session of the scene of their future labours, and com- 
forts, when on reaching Brattleboro’, he found that he 
had lost the purse containing his whole treasure, in the 
notes of the country. The distress of the pair was 
great indeed. The wife remained at Brattleboro’ whilst 
her husband retraced his steps towards Keene, the place 
from which he had come. It was winter, the ground 
was covered with snow, which was still falling, and it 
was too probable that the purse would be buried beyond 
recovery. The wife yielded at first to a grief which 
was almost overwhelming, but soon begged to be put to 
some work in the house where she was received, the 
better to pass the interval of suspense. It wasa shorter 
one than might have been expected. The poor man 
had hardly proceeded half a mile, when he met some 
wood-cutters at work. He asked after his purse, but 
they had not seen it, and he was pursuing* his melan- 
choly journey when one of them shouted after him. 
Their dog iad just turned up something out of the snow, 
could it be what he had lost? With grateful joy he re- 
ceived his treasure and hastened back to console his 
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companion. How strangely are men sometimes tried ! 
On what apparent trifles do events important to indi- 
viduals and even to nations sometimes depend! How 
the varied web of human affaits is worked out by Provi- 
dence blending with the operations of our wills, external 
circumstances which influence us, but which we cannot 
control ! 

In the course of our little tour we passed through a 
corner of New Hampshire, and passed a few days in 
Vermont. At a distance, we are apt to consider the 
United States as one great Republic and to hold the 
whole responsible for the actions of any part. On the 
spot, one cannot but be struck with the feelings of sepa- 
ration and independence of each other, which exist. 
For war and peace with foreign nations, commercial | 
regulations, postage, and certain judicial proceedings all | 
are one nation, but for all ordinary affairs of life and ' 
proceedings of government, they are and they feel them- | 
selves to be, separate commonwealths, which, though | 
they can have no quarrel with each other, may differ in | 
their institutions and their feelings, and have a sort of | 
separate nationality. I certainly found more of this | 
than I had previously comprehended, and it is often of | 
consequence in understanding matters of public interest. | 
For instance, those who engage in money transactions | 
with the governments of particular states, enter into no | 
relation whatever with the United states, and would do ; 
well to understand the financial condition and prospects, 
and the general character and progress of the particu- 
lar state. Massachussetts has even solemnly protested 
against the present war, by its own senate and represen- 
tatives, and holds itself thereby free from the crimi- 
nality in which the nation is involved. 

In my intercourse with the people here, I have met 
with uniform civility. I can perceive the general feeling 
of equality of right, but I rejoice in it, and am by no 
means annoyed at my shoe-maker receiving me on equal 
terms—though at home I have sometimes felt extreme 
disgust at servility of demeanour. My travelling com- 
panions have been at least as reserved asin England, and 
1 do not recollect to have been asked a question about | 
myself or my affairs,—perhaps the amusing imperti- | 
nence attributed to Americans is now only to be found 
‘‘ out west.” Farewell. W. Hrnoxs. 
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THE MILLINER. 


Make her work hardet, she is but a milliner ; 

How can she complain hard work is killing her ? 

Aged seventeen, and in a consumption! | 
Some law should be made to punish presumption. | 


Make her work harder ; her mother, poor creature, 
Is paralytic in each limb and feature ; 

In such a condition, she should be willing 

To work day and night, to obtain but a shilling. 


Make her work harder ; she dwells in a kitchen, 

And people who live by their hemming and stitching, 
Must keep on working for breakfast and dinner, 

Or go without clothes, and get thinner and thinner. 


Harder they made her work, harder than ever, 
Then came across her path a practised deceiver, 
One youtg and wealthy, who smiling upon her, 


First gained her affections, anid then her dishonour ! 





Of course he forsook her ; a creaturé so tender, 
Who in this wide world would care to defend her ? 
Down with her, down with her! lower and lower, 
In a very weeks her old mother wont know her. 


Bright are her young’ eyes, delighting beholders, 
Her hair falls in ringlets over her shoulders ; 

Down with her, down with her! lower and lower! 
Till only the vilest acknowledge they know her. 


God! what a wreck of a creature so dutiful ! 
God! what a wreck of a creature so beautiful ! 
Purchase a shroud, het pale face to tie in ; 
Take her away ! the victim is dying ! 


i 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Physiology of Muffs, by Wr11aMm Gasrry. London 
Willoughby & Co., Amen Corner. 


Mr. Gaspry has shown up silliness and dandyism ina 
large class under the title of Muffs, with much spirit, 
humour, and justice. It would be renderinga real ser- 
vice to society to extirpate this race of silly fellows by 
the keenest thrusts of sharp pens. But we fear that “the 
large family of fools”’ is not so easily got rid of. ‘Every 
order of society ” says Mr. Gaspry in his neat little 
volume, is afflicted with these entomological bipeds. 
Preposterous in their dress; shallow in their conversation; 
jaunty in their air: flippant or low in their manners; 
and ever mal-a-propos in their sayings and doings, these 
mountebanks are as easily distinguished from the true 
constituents of society, as is alloy from the pure metal. 

We are inclined to believe that it is the growing pre- 
valence of these manikins that has given the Duke of 
Wellington such a fright about the weakness of our na- 
tional defences. They are certainly not belonging to the 
good old breed of Englishmen: they want ponder-osity 
Mr. Gaspry’s volume is amusingly illustrated, and we 
would recommend the Muffs to carry each one of them in 
his waistcoat pocket by way of a pocket mirror. 


The Family Joe Miller, A Drawing-room Jest. Boak. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 


Famous as Joe Miller’s Jest Book has been, we may 
safely say that his Family Joe Miller is a much better. 


| It is not only purged of the grossness of the original, but | 


is enriched with the wit and jokes of recent and present 
days. A more agreeable book for an occasional hour’s 
enjoyment need not be desired: and it is got up with 
the taste necessary to recommend it asa present. It 
contains, besides a mass of well selected matter, a biog- 


raphy of Joe: aud also an account of who was the real | 


author of the book, the great joke of the old volume 
being that it was fathered on Joe Miller who was neither 
witnor jester. We only regret that we have not room 
to transfer some of its mirth to our pages, but the pur- 
chaser can at leisure transfer it all to himself. 
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| -dmirable lectures, on The Physiological Effects of Alcohol on 
| the Human System, which were illustrated by 4 vast number of 
| colossal drawings and anatomical preparations. He has also 
KLY RECORD. | during his stay addressed the Sunday School children of Ply- 
é ; | mouth and Devonport, and lectured in some of the neighbour- 
. | ing towns. Last night a Temperance Soiree was held to com- 
A QUESTION FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUB. memorate Dr. Grindrod’s visit, when the learned doctor and 
3 several other gentlemen delivered suitable addresses. The local 
We give the following spirited letter exactly as received from | papers state that above 100,000 persons have been converted to 
its benevolent writer, one of the most zealous friends of Negro | ‘Teetota] principles, by the lecturer’s arguments in the past two 
Emancipation. It will remain for the Co-operative League and | years, while many more have been partially influenced in their 
their correspondent, Mr. Wattles, to consider whether they | opinions, 
can carry on the projected transactions with clean hands and | Hoping that his success may continually increase. 
consciences :--= : | : Iam yours, &e. 
To the Editor of Howitt’s Journal. H 7 T. M.B. 
35, Eccles-street, Dublin. | LAMB AND WHITE’S PATENT LIFE-BOAT. 
26th Dec. 1847. | One of these new life-boats was recently tested at Southamp. 
| ton, before several officers of Her Majesty’s Navy, and of the 
East India Company’s Service, and gave most satisfactory re- 
“The Correspondence of the Co-operative. League with Ame-| sults, Its dimensions were 30 feet long, 9 feet broad, and 3 
rea,” I find the following paragraph, in a letter from Mr. | feet deep; it was built of mahogany, and weighed between 17 
Wattles. ‘ | and 18 ewt., which does not exceed the weight of an ordinary 
“The united capital of all amounts to something like 200,000 | ship’s boat of similar dimensions. It was found to possess 
dollars, which is devoted to the cause of God and humanity. | good sailing qualities, being remarkably stiff under canvas, 
Some of the brethren are now at New Orleans, making arrange- | quick in stays, and easily worked. With 134 men on board, 
ments for the transportation of commodities to other countries, the gunwale was 13 to 14 inches above water; when filled 
or to other parts of cur own.” | with water, it carried 23 men without any increase of immer- 
Permit me to ask the members of the Co-operative League, if | sion, and was found to possess greater stiffness than when alto- 
they be willing to sanction such a delusive or hypocritical pro- | gether empty. To test its stability, 40 men standing on the 
ceeding as this? What relation to ‘‘ God and humanity” can | gunwale, endeavoured to capsize it, when filled with water, but 
any transactions have which are done in connexion with fhe | only sueceeded in immersing the gunwale six inches under 
city of New Orleans ; where merchandize is soiled by human | the water ; and from the rounded form of the gunwale inside, 
blood ; where s!avery lives in its most rampant form ; where a the rocking motion communicated to the boat, cleared it of 
man could nu more, with safety to life and limb, plead for God, | water at every roll. From the various trials that have been 
byadvocating the inalienable rights of His stricken down iniage, | made, it has been proved that a life-boat of this description, 
than he could escape unhurt from the fangs of the famished | equipped for any emergency, could yet be used for the ordinary 


THE WEE 


Dear Sir, : 
In your Jovrnat for November, page 255; in 


tiger. It is only miserable delusion or flimsily concealed hypo- 
ttisy, which could induce a man, or a ** Co-operative League, ” 
to palm on the world the notion, that they were working for 
“God and humanity” in carrying on their operations through 
the intervention of Slave labour. ; 

If they be honestly minded on behalf of the poor (I here say 
nothing as to the wisdom or folly of their proposed measures, 
of their practicability or impracticability) they will avoid all 
intercourse with the Slavery cursed portions of the American 
Union, and they will proclaim to the world their reasons for 
such avoidance. 

Let Mr. Wattles, or any of the “‘ Brernren” (I wonder do 
they acknowledge the brotherhood of the man whom God has 
coloured with a skin a little darker than their own) go to New 
Orleans, and there plead for the right of the native American, 
of African descent, to the possession of his own body and limbs, 
and to the earnings of his own hands, and what would be their 
teward for thus ‘standing up in defence of ‘‘ God and huma- 
nity?’? The Bowie-knife or the faggot. A friend of mine, 
who resided some time in that city of whips and chains for hu- 
man merchandize, told me I would not be allowed to live there 
four-and-twenty hours. His words were, ‘‘ they would stick 
you as soon as they would a pig.” 

Let Mr. Wattles go to New Orleans, and invite a coloured bro- 
ther to accompany him to Cincinnati, there to live the life of a 
free man, and by the sweat of his brow honour ‘‘ God and hu- 
manity,”” and what will be his reward? Imprisonment for the 
temainder of his life, or some ten or twenty lingering years, 
Vithin the dismal walls of a prison. 

It is time for mankind to brand with honest indignation the 
daims of every philanthropic pretension which comes to them 
through the Slave States of America. If men will dim the 
brightness of their heavenly origin, by holding or having com- 
mercial transactions with stealers of men, let them carry on 

unhallowed traffic in silence, and not defy God and de- 
teive Man, by claiming for their acts the reward of benevo- 
ce, 

Be so kind as to give this letter a place in your JovRNAL. 

; Yours sincerely, 
James Havcuton. 


DR. GRINDROD’S TEMPERANCE LECTURES AT PLYMOUTH. 
December 28th, 1847. 
Sir, 
On Tuesday last Dr, Grindrod concluded a course o 
f 


| purposes of a ship’s boat without requiring alteration; it could 
| be launched when under weigh, or in a heavy sea, even with 
|} men on board, without the risk of swamping or capsizing--- 
which indeed, under the most adverse cireumstances, would be 
all but impossible. 

The merits of this life-boat are meeting with a rapid recog- 
nition; the Lords of the Admiralty have already agreed to its 
substitution for paddle-box boats in several steamers now in 
progress; and we have no doubt that it will be extensively 
adopted in the Royal Navy, and in transport and emigrant ves- 
sels. In the Mercantile Marine it is beginning to beintroduced, 
and we have scen advertisements of the sailing of passenger-ships, 
in which the possession of the new life-boat was urged asa reason 
for preference. The validity of this plea, no humane and intelli- 
gent person, cognisant of the risks to which sailing vessels are 
exposed, will venture to impugn; and we are convinced that 
s0 soon as the public are fully instructed in the advantages of 
such a contrivance, they will render its adoption imperative 
upon passenger-ships, by withholding their patronage from all 
recusants; unless indeed, they are anticipated by a government 
edict compelling every vessel to be so provided.--- The Artizan. 

FREE TRADE IN LITERATURE BUT NOT PIRACY. 
To the Editors of Howitt’s Journal. 

The insertion of the few hints on the Copyright question in 
your 39th No. leads me to hope that their further amplification 
may not be unacceptable, though I had rather have seen the 
subject in the hands of those with more leisuré to do it justice. 

It is I believe admitted by ail who have thought at all on the 
subject, that the present Law of Copyright is a compromisé,--- 
that it is not just to any set of men to strip them of the fruit 
of their exertions, and that perhaps at the time they are most 
valuable and remunerative; but at the same time it is equally 
felt that there are rights belonging to mankind at large, which 
(though neithér definable nor perhaps exactly understood,) ne- 
cessatily oppose a bar to a continual monopoly of the commu- 
nication of mind to mind; and thus the author and his readers 
are placed in opposition to éach other, instead of a friendly and 
profitable connexion with each other. 

We begin by sacrificing the interests of the public éntirély to 
the abstract truth that a man shall do what he likes with his 
own, irrespective of any other considerations. But we sée that 
the principle will not apply altogethér in the present case; and, 
to make amends to the public, we allow them after 4 time to 
pick the pocket of the atithor. Upon What prin¢iple of justice 
éan we fix a certain term during which a person shall enjoy 
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property which he has created, and then strip him of iten- 
tirely without giving him any remuneration for what we take 
from him. 

Let us admit, however, that the rights of the author and the 
public are not opposed to each other, but inseparably connected, 
and we shall get at a principle which will enable us to legislate 
for the benefit of each party simultaneously. 

It is just and reasonable that an author should get a fair pro- 
fit from every copy of his book thatis sold, and that in perpe- 
tuity. 

rd is equally just and reasonable, that the public should have 
books supplied to them like food and clothes, by freé compe- 
tition, as cheap as possible, and that the valuation of the mind 
in the authorship should neither be left to the discretion of the 
tradesman or the caprice of the writer, but be fixed by compe- 
tent authority at some equitable proportion, and in return for 
thus deciding the scale of remuneration to the author, the law 
should secure to him its regular and certain payment. 

Cheapness must not be attained by robbery.” Let the author’s 
fair remuneration be duly paid for every copy printed, and the 
supply of editions to suit the wants of every class of custom- 
ers may safely be left to the management and competition of 
the trade. I would therefore entirely repeal the present Law 
of Copyright, for which I wonld substitute one on the following 
principle, though of course the details might be much mo- 
dified. 

lst. Every work published should be entered in Stationers’ 


Hall, with the name of the author and present owner of the | 


copyright. 

2nd. Every author and his assigns if duly registered, shall 
have a perpetual interest in his work, subject to the following 
conditions, 

8rd. An author’s interest in his work shall consist of --- per 
cent. upon the published retail price of any edition, in what- 
ever size or style it may be issued, which sum shall be paid to 
him through Stationers’ Hall, before a copy can be sold. 

4th. Auy person shall be at liberty to print and publish any 
work, in any style, and at any price, and in any number, he 
thinks fit, but before he commences such printing, he shall 
give notice to the author or his assigns of such intended publi- 
cation, with full particulars of the number he intends to print, 
and the price at which it is to be retailed to the public; and 
when the work is completed, before it is announced as ready for 
sale, he shall pay over to the author or his assigns --- per cent. 
upon the retail price of the whole edition, and at the same time 
deliver to the author or his assigns, a declaration signed by 
the printer, of the number of copies printed, which shall also 
be printed on the first and last page of the work. 

5th, The publication of any book before payment has been 
made to the author or his assigns, or any false declaration of 
the numbers printed, to be accounted felony, and the whole 
edition to be forfeited. 

6th. All existing copyrights to revert to the authors, and 
their assigns, at the expiration of the present legal term of 
copyright. 

A law on the principles of the above propositions is such as I 
conceive would be substantially just to the author, and the 
public would have the benefit of free and unrestrained compe- 
tition. It may be feared by some, that frauds on the author 
would be perpetrated, but when it is considered that many par- 
ties are employed in the getting out of one book, and that as 
legal editions would be cheap, there would be no temptation to 
sell illegal ones, this fear appears to be imaginary. A greater 
objection may exist in the minds of some from the thoughts 
that our printing exccllence would degenerate, bnt this is a 
fallacy. Is no fine linen worn since calico became cheap, and 
are no Brussels or Wilton carpets used since common Scotch 
have been manufactured? To come nearer the point at issue ; 
a bound Bible can be bought for ten-pence halfpenny, but these 
are not the only Bibles in use. It has frequently been remarked 
that Milton and De Foe sold their immortal productions for a 
mere trifle, while fortunes have been made by trading in their 
works. This is true, but it may further be said with safety, 
that if they had been copyright works, and their publication 
restricted to one party, few fortunes would have been made, 
and they would have been comparatively unknown to the pre- 
sent time. It may be considered an incontrovertible truth, 
that no work can be thoroughly developed by one house, how- 
ever complete their business arrangements, 


It would be a most interesting illustration of my argument 
to make a collection of all the editions of Milton, Shakspeare’ 
Cowper, and others, that are now published by.the cheap trade’ 
as they are termed by the magnates of Paternoster-row. 

Some authors, and Mr. Howitt among them I perceive, will | 
only sell an edition to the bookseller; but this plan has a 
great disadvantage - attending it, in that the-bookseller has no | 
temptation to spend money in making it known; for whatever 
he spends is so much taken from the profits of his edition to 
add to the value of the succeeding one; it is like expecting a 
yearly tenant to lay out capital on improvements for the land. 
lord’s benefit. 

These remarks might be considerably extended as to the cf. 
fects likely to follow from such a sweeping alteration, but they 
are sufficient to draw attention to the principle, and to invite 
objections which may be discussed in a future paper. w. 


BURNARD THE SCULPTOR. 


(The following interesting facts we owe to a young friend,--Eds, 


We frequently saw Burnard the sculptor of a bust of the Prince 
of Wales which William Howitt has seen, for Burnard told me he 
had taken it intothe Journal Office. He is the son of a Cor- 
| nish mason or bricklayer, a tall, large, rough looking man, with 
{ great simplicity of manner and real genius. Iie dined with us 
| twice and told us all his little adventures in the Palace. The 
| little Prince sat to him eight days. A room was fitted up so 
| uear the nursery that he often heard what he called ‘ a rumpus” 
among the children. Miss Ilillin was the Prince’s attendant, 
but though she familiarly called him “ Princey,” the young 
gentleman was fully aware of his own importance, and always 
expected a stool to be placed for him when he wished to rest his 
royal feet. He was never still, but talked a great deal, and en- 
treated Burnard to let him model his own face, so Burnard 
made him a cast to fill with clay, and amuse himself. With 
this he was very much delighted, and when he had filled his 
cast, he brought it to %urnard to look at, and being full of fun, 
he merrily dashed it in the poor artist’s face. The Queen came 
into the room several times; ‘‘I could not forget sbe was the 
Queen,” said Burnard, ‘‘and at fir-t I felt nervous, but she 
talked to me, and her manner was extremely feeling and kind.” 
Burnard’s first attempts at anything like sculpture, were made 
upon his father’s tomb stones ; but. when a young boy, he ex- 
ecuted a medallion which so pleased Sir Charles Lemon, that 
he sent it to Sir Francis Chantry, in whose hands it remained 
for years. One day, Burnard accidentally meeting with Sir 
Davis Gilbert, the late President of the Royal Society was ex- 
amining with him some work of art; ‘‘ Yes,” said Sir Davis 
Gilbert, ‘‘ I never but once before saw anything so beautiful, 
and that was when Chantry shewed me a medallion executed 
by a poor Cornish boy.”? Burnard instantly recollected his 
early effort but without betraying himself, asked what Sir 
Francis Chantry had said about it. ‘* He said,’’ replied Gilbert, 
**that he would advise that boy to go on, for he would certainly 
prosper.” This was very encouraging, and Bnrnard is now 
progressing. This head of the’ Prince has been exceedingly 
admired, .and he has been employed by several gentlemen in 
Cornwall. 





NEW CUT RAGGED SCHOOL. 


We regret that the funds of the New Cut Ragged School, 
Blackfriars Road, are now nearly exhausted ; and, if public 
sympathy be not promptly excited on their behalf, the numerous 
destitute children of that demoralized locality, must be left a 
prey te ignorance, to crime, and to ruin. 
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